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Art. VII. — 1. North American Boundary. Part 2. Cor- 
respondence relating to the Boundary between the British 
Possessions in North America, and the United States of 
America, under the Treaty of 1783. Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty. 
July, 1840. London : T. R. Harrison. Folio, pp. 57 
and Appendix. 

2. The Right of the United States of America to the 
Northeastern Boundary claimed by them. Principally 
extracted from the Statements laid before the King of the 
Netherlands, and revised by Albert Gallatin, with 
an Appendix and eight Maps. New York : Samuel 
Adams. 1840. 8vo. pp. 179. 

It has been our province already, many times, to call pub- 
lic attention to the difficulty existing between the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain and that of the United States, on the 
subject of the Northeastern Boundary ; we fear, that, to 
judge by the present prospect, it may be our duty to do so 
many times hereafter. There is no appearance of any dispo- 
sition in either party to concede a jot of its position, or to 
enter into any compromise whatever. Under these circum- 
stances, it is difficult to foresee a termination to this dis- 
pute, unless it be one of a very unpleasant kind, which may at 
any moment be brought on with suddenness by the irritation 
felt, and the provocations mutually rendered, by those who 
live close to the boundary line. In the condition of things 
that actually exists along the whole of the eastern border of 
Maine, from Calais, which lies opposite to St. Andrews, up 
to Houlton, that adjoins to Woodstock, a great share of re- 
sponsibility falls upon those with whom the government of 
the adjoining territories is intrusted. A slight indiscretion 
upon either side might occasion consequences which no sub- 
sequent prudence could entirely remedy. We are happy to 
believe that nothing of the kind is at present to be dreaded, 
and that, so far as their personal disposition is concerned, 
Governor Kent and Sir John Harvey are inclined to do 
every thing within their power to maintain those friendly re- 
lations between the two countries, which are vitally impor- 
tant to the happiness and prosperity of both. 

If we were to judge of the temper and disposition towards 
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the United States, of Her Majesty's ministers at home, from 
those manifested in the Report which makes the substance of 
the correspondence named at the head of this article, we 
should not be slow to arrive at conclusions respecting the 
probable end of the controversy. To do so, however, would, 
in our belief, be very unfair to them. They have no motive 
conceivable to sanction what they must know to be wrong. 
They are too high-minded, however earnest may be their 
desire to secure certain desirable ends to their own country, 
to wish to arrive at them by a resort to dishonest artifices. 
We should be glad to say the same for some of the agents 
they have employed ; but we cannot. They have been doing 
their best to embroil the two countries still more than they 
have ever yet been embroiled, by this controversy. And, 
not satisfied with parading as much of disingenuous argument 
as they could devise, they have sought to infuse into it as in- 
vidious a character, and as sneering a spirit toward the Unit- 
ed States, as it would readily admit. We deeply regret, for 
the sake of the two nations, that such agents were ever em- 
ployed, and still more deeply, that, after they were employed, 
Her Majesty's ministers did not exercise that supervisory 
function over the result of their labors, which might be calcu- 
lated to prevent the unnecessary multiplication of obstacles 
to an amicable adjustment, over and above the number that 
already exist. 

It appears by the volume, whose title is first placed before 
our article, that on the 9th of July, 1839, Messrs. G. W. 
Featherstonhaugh, and Richard Z. Mudge, received the in- 
structions of Lord Palmerston, Her Majesty's Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, requiring them to proceed to New Bruns- 
wick for the purpose of making investigations respecting the 
" nature and configuration of the territory in dispute between 
Her Majesty's Government and the Government of the Unit- 
ed States of America, and to report which of the three fol- 
lowing lines presents the best defined continuity of highland 
range ; 

" First. The line claimed by the British Commissioners 
from the source of the Chaudiere to Mars' Hill. 

" Secondly. The line from the source of the Chaudiere to 
the point at which a line, drawn from that source to the west- 
ern extremity of the Bay of Chaleurs, intercepts the due north 
line. 
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"Thirdly. The line claimed by the Americans from the 
source of the Chaudiere to the point at which they make the 
due north line end." 

It is evident, from an examination of these' instructions, that 
the British Government had a distinct, and to them a highly 
desirable object in view. It was that of ascertaining by posi- 
tive examination the nature of the country in the disputed 
territory, and thus of gathering materials, upon which their 
own construction of the terms of the treaty might be most 
strongly supported. With this intention they ordered the 
survey of three distinct lines of boundary ; the first of these 
being the old line as it had always been laid down by the 
British, in the former argument upon the subject ; another, the 
old line as claimed by the Americans ; and in addition to 
these, a third, a different, a new and an intermediate line, 
which might by possibility obviate the objections that had 
been raised against the other two. Under such very simple 
instructions, it would seem as if nothing could have been 
plainer than to execute them. True, it would have required 
much time, and the Commissioners had none to spare, if they 
were expected to report as they did report, in April of 1840. 
But it does not appear, that they were under any absolute re- 
striction in that particular. The shortest period, in which they 
could have been expected to reach the ground of survey after 
their departure from England, must have brought them to the 
last of August. They had, therefore, owing to the severity 
of the climate in that high latitude, only the months of Sep- 
tember and October to operate in. It appears by the result, 
that this was all the time they actually devoted to the duty 
assigned them. It cannot, therefore, be wondered at, as the 
Commissioners did not feel themselves at liberty to apply 
for another opportunity to conduct their operations in the 
next season, that they left the greater part of that duty unper- 
formed. They actually examined but one of the three lines 
pointed out to their attention in their instructions, and that 
one was the third or intermediate line, which had never before 
been suggested by either party. Having examined that, ap- 
parently with some care, and having cast a hasty glance at the 
others, not sufficient to report concerning them, but quite 
sufficient to make them objects of comparison, they returned, 
as directed, to spend the winter at home, and to make up a 
map suitable to accompany their Report. 
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The Commissioners probably discovered, in the course of 
their review of the materials which they had provided to make 
up that Report, that they would prove utterly unsatisfactory to 
their own government. They must have seen at once, that 
they had made no tolerably accurate survey of any line but 
the second of those mentioned in their instructions, and that 
if they were to furnish a return of that only, it would make 
little or no figure upon paper, and would render strikingly 
perceptible the absence of the desired information respecting 
the other two. In these circumstances, the expedient which 
they adopted was a singular one. They dismissed all notice 
of their actual survey, excepting as a secondary matter. They 
assumed the position of judges of the documentary and his- 
torical evidence touching the disputed question of boundary, 
upon which they do not appear to haye been required to ex- 
press any opinion, and they thus supplied by an elaborate ar- 
gument upon the question of title, the absence of the investi- 
gation, to the full extent that they were bound to make it, into 
the nature of the country, the title of which was in dispute. 
Hence it follows, that but a quarter part of the body of the 
Report has any reference to the instructions which appear 
upon its first page, and the other part is a gratuitous examina- 
tion of matters, with which the Commissioners, in our opinion, 
should have had nothing to do. 

We take it for granted, from the known character and rep- 
utation of the Commissioners, that Colonel Mudge was the 
author of that useful portion of the work, which furnishes all 
the information respecting the survey, and that Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh alone supplied the remainder; and this we do, 
notwithstanding the fact, that both names appear signed at the 
bottom of the Report. In such circumstances, we suppose 
that both gentlemen must be held responsible for what it 
contains, a result which we regret much more for the sake of 
the first named, than of the other. We, from the outset, re- 
garded the selection of Mr. Featherstonhaugh to perform a 
part of the duty, as an eminently unfortunate one. He had 
resided many years in the United States, had been employed 
under its government, had figured rather too pompously for 
his own reputation under the self-assumed title of " United 
States' Geologist," and had not escaped pretty severe ani- 
madversion upon the means used by him in making up his 
Report in that capacity. It certainly was not very satis- 
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factory to the citizens of this country, to perceive that an 
individual, who had been studying the surface of their terri- 
tory at their expense, was suddenly attempting to put what 
knowledge he might have acquired of men and things by years 
of observation among us, at the service of another, and so far 
as this question went, a hostile Government. It looked a 
little too much like the spirit of those knights of the middle 
ages, who passed from one side to another exactly according 
to the ratio in which they could make the value of their la- 
bors estimated in money. Hence it happened, that without 
having any fault to find with Mr. Featherstonhaugh personal- 
ly, we regretted his appointment, and apprehended it would 
never conduce, in any shape, to the benefit of either party. 
Those apprehensions have now been fully realized. Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh has done his best to excite the evil passions 
of all Americans who will take the trouble to read what he 
has written. If he fails, it is not for the want of the will he 
puts into the work, but from the fact that his long residence 
here has done much to destroy the authority that might other- 
wise have attached to his name. 

But, although Mr. Featherstonhaugh may have done what 
harm was in his power by his labor, he ought to be thanked by 
all Americans for the good he has very unconsciously been the 
means of securing them. Had he not written such a Report, 
it may be doubted whether Mr. Gallatin would have exerted 
himself so much as he has done, in publishing the book whose 
title stands second upon our list. Mr. Gallatin is now far ad- 
vanced in life. He is one of the very few remaining among 
us, under whose hands the giant energies of the infant repub- 
lic were moulded into form. And even at this day, he has, 
for certain peculiarities of mind which go to produce the 
character of a statesman, no equals among the generations 
that succeed his own. In him, there is very little of the 
merely brilliant ; and the ambition to acquire those official 
distinctions which are generally the objects of so much de- 
sire with us, appears to have long since passed away. But 
the talent of going to the bottom of all questions of public 
policy, of tracing them in all their minute ramifications with a 
single eye to the truth of the positions to be deduced, remains 
with him now, as fully as it ever was possessed, and he yet 
retains the disposition to exercise it for the benefit of the 
country. Even from his retirement in private life this gen- 
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tleman has several times, within a few years past, spoken as 
with the voice of one having authority ; and although no rabble 
is shouting at his heels, the wiser and more intelligent of the 
community still continue to look to him as one of the few 
oracles of the republic. 

We have already mentioned that quality in Mr. Gallatin, 
which leads him to overlook every consideration in style but 
the precise expression of the idea he means to convey. The 
consequence is, that not many of our diffusely thinking and 
loosely reasoning people have sufficient patience to begin and 
follow his train of propositions as he lays them down and 
joins them together. But the benefit to be gained in the 
process, will fully compensate for the effort necessary to un- 
derstand him. His logic has the force of mathematical dem- 
onstration ; and in these days, when a fallacy lies at the root 
of many of the prevailing and fashionable doctrines that float ' 
about in the world, it is pleasant to recur to a source, where, 
if touched at all, they are likely to be exposed. There is 
not a question in religion, morals, or polity, now agitat- 
ed, which has been made a cover for more sophistical rea- 
soning, than this one of the Northeastern Boundary has been 
made by the British. It would be a blessing to the public, 
if, in every other question, a similar refutation of error could 
be applied, to that which Mr. Gallatin has drawn up in this. 

We would not have it understood, however, by what we 
have said, that the volume by Mr. Gallatin is devoted to the 
consideration of Mr. Featherstonhaugh's Report alone. That 
would have been giving to it a most undue share of impor- 
tance in the series of British papers upon the subject. His 
object appears to have been, to place before the public on 
both sides of the Atlantic, in a condensed form, the whole of 
the American side of the question, as it was prepared for the 
most part by himself, at the period of the arbitration by 
the King of Holland. This has never been done before in 
any shape at all satisfactory. The large volume, which em- 
braces all the arguments as well as the authorities relied upon 
to sustain them, was printed solely for the use of the Govern- 
ment, and has never been made accessible to the public at 
large. Neither is it likely, that, even if it bad been, many 
persons would have taken the trouble to wade through the 
seven hundred pages it contains. We repeat, then, that Mr. 
Gallatin has done the public a great service, by concentrating, 

vol. lii. — no. 111. 55 
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as few men could have done so successfully, the substance 
of that volume, and by presenting at a single view, the merits 
of the question in dispute. 

But it is not with the general question we now propose to 
have much to do. If our former labors in this department 
have been of any use at all, they ought to excuse us from the 
necessity of repeating what we have already published. And 
if they have been of no use, we have no right to expect that 
we shall gain any thing by renewing them. It is, therefore, 
clearly incumbent upon us, in this stage of the discussion, to 
take it for granted, that our readers are informed of its prin- 
cipal points. Should that not be the case, we will still go 
on, taking the liberty to refer them to the volumes of our 
Journal,* in which that information may be found. 

Our design now is only to consider those portions of the 
present Report by Mr. Featherstonhaugh, and of the answer 
by Mr. Gallatin, which, either by their novelty, or their sin- 
gular manner of treatment, appear to merit consideration. 
Most especially do we desire so to expose the method in 
which the British side of the argument has been, in this in- 
stance, conducted, as to draw down upon it that degree of 
scorn from all honorable men, which it so fully deserves. In 
order the better to do this, we will now extract from the 
Report a passage at its commencement, explanatory of its 
general purpose. 

"Having found the physical geography of the disputed ter- 
ritory very much at variance with all the accounts of it to which 
we had had access, and perceiving that the popular opinions 
regarding it, both in Great Britain and the United States of 
America, owed their origin to the previous surveys and ne- 
gotiations respecting the Boundary Question, some of which 
surveys we found singularly at variance with our own careful 
observations made on the spot, as to the height of some lead- 
ing points of the country, of vital importance to the question ; 
we came to the conclusion, that the most significant of those 
previous estimates, and which were connected with important 
inferences, were conjecturally made, without knowledge of the 
truth, and that thus very incorrect statements had been submit- 
ted to the judgment of the Sovereign arbiter, to whom, under 
the Convention of the 29th of September, 1827, those previ- 

* See North American Review, Vol. VI. pp. 117 et seq. ; Vol. XXVI., pp. 
421 et seq. ; Vol. XXVII. pp. 496 et seq. ; Vol. XXXUI. p. 262 ; Vol. XXXIV. 
pp. 514 et seq. ; Vol. XLUI. pp. 413 et seq. 
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ous surveys were to be referred. We shall, in the course of 
this Report, point out to your Lordship these inaccuracies in a 
more specific manner. 

" Alive to the important bearing of this somewhat unexpect- 
ed state of things, it became necessary for us immediately upon 
our arrival in England, to enter upon a more careful study of the 
diplomatic history of the dispute ; in which was [?] to be found 
those arguments, which had been raised upon the erroneous 
statements we have alluded to, and which had taken so strong 
a hold upon the public mind in the United States of America. 

" The assumption consequent hereupon, which is entertained 
in that country, that a particular range of highlands, north of 
the St. John's river, and running parallel with, and at no 
great distance from the. St. Lawrence, is the range of high- 
lands intended by the treaty of 1783, seemed to have suggest- 
ed to the official agents, employed by the American Govern- 
ment under the fifth article of the Treaty of Ghent, the 
necessity of maintaining that the boundary proposed by the 
Treaty of 1783, was identical with the ancient provincial 
boundary, between the province of Quebec and her Majesty's 
province of Nova Scotia. This assertion, which appeared 
to derive plausibility from Mitchell's map, — a document ad- 
mitted to have been much consulted by the Commissioners of 
both Governments at the negotiations which ended in the 
Treaty of 1783, — induced the British official agents, under the 
Treaty of Ghent, to take the opposite line, and to insist that 
the assertion was ' altogether ' conjectural, and incapable of 
satisfactory proof. 

"The voluminous conflicting documents, which this point 
gave rise to, show how much the British official agents were 
misled by the general ignorance which existed of the interior 
parts of the territory in dispute. They were right in denying 
that the ancient provincial boundary was identical with the 
range of highlands claimed on the part of the United States ; 
but they were wrong in denying that the line of demarcation, 
established by the ancient provincial boundary, was intimately 
connected with the boundary intended by the second article of 
the Treaty of 1783." — p. 9. 

This passage sounds as if the Commissioners had made 
certain very great discoveries. What these actually turn out 
to be, we shall have occasion to disclose hereafter. We will 
now confine ourselves to a notice of two parts of it, the truth 
of which can easily be tested, by reference to official docu- 
ments. The first of them is that which relates to a pretend- 
ed assumption, that the Americans claim a particular range of 
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highlands, as the range intended by the Treaty of 1783. 
Now this assumption, which we perceive to have been made 
the basis of much reasoning throughout the Report, so far as 
it is one, belongs to the authors of the Report, and to them 
only. The Americans claim no particular range of highlands 
as the range contemplated by the treaty, for the very good 
reason, that they claim no highlands other than as they are 
connected with the specific requisition of that treaty, that 
they separate from each other certain rivers. It is one of the 
unfounded assumptions throughout the work of Mr. Featber- 
stonhaugh, that because there are two ranges of elevated land 
within this disputed territory, which take a parallel direction 
through it, it is the duty of either Government to take the one 
or the other as the line of the treaty. There is no such ne- 
cessity to be inferred from the words of that treaty itself. 
These words are, " a line drawn due north from the source of 
St. Croix river to the highlands ; along the said highlands, 
which divide those rivers that empty themselves into the river 
St. Lawrence, from those which fall into the Atlantic ocean.'''' 
These highlands are to be sought at the sources of the rivers 
spoken of, and nowhere else. That highlands do extend in 
that line needs no argument beyond the simplest principle in 
hydrostatics, nor do we understand the Commissioners to 
deny it. Surveyors might spend years in measuring the ele- 
vation of every mountain in Maine and New Brunswick, and, 
so long as those rivers kept on in their course respectively to 
the St. Lawrence and to the Atlantic, the American position 
would never be shaken. 

The other portion of this extract that merits notice, is, the 
singular candor of the admission, that preceding British agents 
were wrong when they denied that the line of the boundary 
described in the treaty was intimately connected with the line 
of the ancient provincial boundary, between her Majesty's 
province of Nova Scotia, and that of Quebec. This admis- 
sion is apparently made with a view to carry that ancient 
boundary line far enough to the south to make it apply to the 
particular range of highlands claimed to have been discovered 
in the present survey. Yet, inasmuch as we shall presently 
see that this new discovered range does not in any respect sat- 
isfy the requisition of the treaty, and as it does not appear to 
have been known either in 1763, when her Majesty's above- 
mentioned provinces had their boundaries defined by procla- 
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mation, or in 1783, when the second article of the treaty was 
definitively agreed to, we cannot exactly perceive what neces- 
sary connexion it can have with the dispute in any shape. As 
to the denial of the identity of the ancient provincial boundary 
not " with the range of highlands claimed on the part of the 
United States," — for they claim no range, — but with the 
highlands dividing the sources of certain rivers described in 
the Treaty of 1783, the shortest way of dealing with that is, 
to let every reader judge of the extent of the identity by a 
comparison of the descriptions themselves. 

For example ; the Proclamation of 1763 defines the 
boundary between Quebec, on one side, and Nova Scotia 
and Maine on the other, as follows ; 

" From whence the said line, crossing the River St. Law- 
rence and the Lake Champlain in forty-five degrees of north 
latitude, passes along the highlands which divide the rivers 
that empty themselves into the said River St. Lawrence from 
those which fall into the sea, and also along the north coast of 
the Bay des Chaleurs," &c. 

The treaty only reverses the course, and defines the same 
boundary to be 

" Along the said highlands, which divide those rivers that 
empty themselves into the River St. Lawrence, from those 
which fall into the Atlantic Ocean to the northwesternmost head 
of Connecticut River." 

Now all we need ask here is, whether it is possible that 
these two descriptions can refer to different lines ? Can there 
be two distinct heights of land, which separate rivers that flow 
into the St. Lawrence from those which flow into the sea or 
the Atlantic Ocean ? We think the very fact, that the Brit- 
ish Government has raised a nice distinction between those 
two expressions of sea and ocean proves very clearly, that it 
was the only point of difference to be found, and that the 
identity in other respects of the descriptions so far as they 
refer to the line, was exact. Yet, to judge from the tone of 
the last Commissioners, the surrender of an utterly untenable 
position, taken by their predecessors, portends quite a new 
discovery of the truth. 

How far the highlands, defined as reaching towards the 
north coast of the Bay des Chaleurs can coincide with the 
grand discovery of the Commissioners, that stretches along 
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to the south coast of the same bay, we will submit to their 
consideration without further argument, and pass to other 
points. They appear not to have labored much upon that 
which has heretofore so severely exercised the British inge- 
nuity, that is, whether a sea is an ocean, or what is the exact 
distinction between them. We presume they considered 
that little could be added to the argument already adduced. 
If so, we think them perfectly right. The British Commis- 
sioners heretofore employed, have covered themselves with 
glory in the field of philology. They have done much to 
establish the exact meaning of the words "bay," and "sea," 
and " ocean," and if they have not been careful in the pro- 
cess to avoid stultifying the ministers of the United Kingdom, 
who first used these terms in their connexion with the present 
question either as meaning something at variance with what 
they are now construed to signify, or else as meaning nothing 
at all, they have at least saved all parties to future treaties with 
their country from under-estimating the necessity of proceed- 
ing with amazing caution, if they would guard themselves 
against the consequences of ambiguity. 

It has been maintained that the word " sea " in the passage 
quoted from the Proclamation of 1763, was wide enough in 
its signification to include bays, and gulfs, and oceans, and 
hence that the Restigouche which flows into the Bay des 
Chaleurs, and the St. John's that flows into the Bay of 
Fundy, were clearly among the rivers referred to by that 
word in that instrument. But the change made in the Treaty 
by the substitution of the term "Atlantic Ocean "for "sea," is 
affirmed to have been made for the sake of narrowing the sig- 
nification so far as to exclude those rivers above named which 
flow into it only through the intervention of bays. Yet that 
her Majesty's ministers understood it differently in 1786, can 
hardly be doubted, when we see that, in the commission 
given to Sir Guy Carleton as Governor of Quebec in that 
year, the southern boundary of his province is described as 
" a line from the Bay of Chaleurs along the highlands which 
divide the rivers that empty themselves into the river Saint 
Lawrence from those which fall into the Atlantic Ocean.'''' 
Now if the Restigouche and the St. John's are not rivers to 
be classed as falling into the Atlantic Ocean, then there are 
none such in the province of New Brunswick, and the minis- 
ters must knowingly have laid down a line of boundary which 
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could not be traced in the territory for the long distance that 
extends from the Bay des Chaleurs to the head waters of the 
Penobscot. Now is this credible by any person possessing 
common sense ? Is it to be believed for a moment, that some 
of the most distinguished official persons in Great Britain 
could sit down with a map before them to define a boundary 
line, and then do it in so bungling a manner as to omit to 
trace, in a description manifestly designed by its minuteness 
to be complete, any line at all for nearly one half of the 
southern side, and that including the whole of the division be- 
tween their own provinces of Quebec and Nova Scotia ? — a 
division, too, which it was the particular object of that Com- 
mission to define. 

But let us return to the great discoveries of the Report. It 
appears from the statement of the Commissioners that, 

"Ifit had been known that a range of Highlands, correspon- 
ding with the terms of the Treaty, existed in a part of the 
territory which neither of the parties had examined, namely, 
south of the St. John, and lying in that oblique direction between 
the sources of the Chaudiere and the Bay of Chaleurs, in which 
ran the line of demarcation of the ancient provincial boundary, 
the Americans would never have made their assertion " [that 
is, of the identity of the Treaty line and that ancient boun- 
dary]. 

And further in conclusion they say ; 

" We report that ice have found a Line of Highlands, agree- 
ing with the language of the 2nd article of the Treaty of 1783, 
extending from the northwesternmost head of the Connecticut 
river to the sources of the Chaudiere, and passing from thence 
in a northeasterly direction, south of the Roostuc to the Bay 
of Chaleurs." 

Now from this it would appear, as if here was a pure dis- 
covery of the Commissioners made for the first time after a 
survey of the ground. Yet if we turn back to the instruc- 
tions furnished by Lord Palmerston for the gentlemen to ex- 
amine " the line from the sources of the Chaudiere to the 
point at which a line drawn from that source to the western 
extremity of the Bay of Chaleurs intercepts the due north 
line," we shall perceive something more than an acciden- 
tal coincidence between the directions and the line actual- 
ly found. Unquestionably, if there has been any discov- 
ery, it was one which Lord Palmerston had already made 
when he sent out his Commissioners ; and these have done 
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nothing more than to build up an argument in support of a new 
position, the geographical facts for which they had been sent 
out to establish. They have measured mountains almost ex- 
actly where Her Majesty's ministry ordered them to be found ; 
and the consequence has been, the production of a map 
in which the nicely-shaded highlands occupy the precise situ- 
ation that corresponds to the second branch of their instruc- 
tions. 

We cannot help thinking, moreover, that if the Commis- 
sioners of survey have been so lucky as to find a line of boun- 
dary agreeing with the language of the 2nd article of the 
Treaty, exactly where the Minister told them to look after it, 
they have been not less remarkably fortunate in omitting to 
find what it was not desirable that they should find. And, 
strange as it may seem, the same convenient vision which 
looked out upon the natural features of the country through 
the spectacles of the ministry at home, when it came to the 
examination of the ancient title, retained its singular faculty of 
seeing only what it wished to see, and overlooking every thing 
that was not to the purpose. We know not whether the 
method of conducting this operation is most remarkable for 
its ingenuity or its dishonesty. But Mr. Gallatin has fur- 
nished us with abundant opportunities of forming a tolerably 
accurate estimate of each ; and, for the sake of enlightening 
our readers a little on this matter, we will proceed to cite a 
few of the instances in which they are displayed. 

The greatest discovery of the Report is about a comma. 
It is darkly alluded to in the 14th point of the recapitulation 
as follows ; 

XIV. " We have discovered by a critical examination of the 
Grant of Nova Scotia of 1621 in the original Latin, that the 
passage which describes the Western boundary of the territo- 
ry included in that Grant, and which boundary was agreed at 
the time of the Treaty of 1783, to be the Eastern boundary of 
Massachusetts, in conformity with the provision contained in 
the Charter of Massachusetts of 1691, is susceptible of a new 
interpretation varying in important particulars from the receiv- 
ed one ; and we show, by a literal translation of the Latin, that 
the boundary was intended to run from the most western wa- 
ters of the St. Croix to the sources of the Chaudiere ; a line, 
which it has been seen, coincides in a very striking manner 
with the boundary in the Sieur De Mont's Grant of 1603." 
—p. 54. 

There was once a book published, containing an account 
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of great events that had flowed from very trifling causes. 
Probably, not an example could be found in it more remarka- 
ble than this one, if we are to trust Her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners. The whole dispute between Great Britain and the 
United States, which has exercised so many wise heads for 
so long a time, turns out to have sprung from the misplacing 
of a comma, or rather from the uncertainty whether, in an old 
parchment where there are no commas, a certain sentence 
should be read as if it had a comma before or after it. The 
printer of the Report has insisted upon putting it in after, 
notwithstanding that its whole argument was the other way. 
We ourselves are not disposed to pay much regard to the 
emendation in any shape, critical or political, and are perfectly 
willing to set off the accuracy of the proof reader for Parlia- 
ment, against the scholarship of Mr. Featherstonhaugh ; but, 
as the public may be a little curious to know something more 
of the matter than we have yet explained, we will extract for 
their information the observations upon the subject made by 
Mr. Gallatin. 

" In the authentic Latin copy of the grant, communicated by 
the British Government, there are no commas. The copy [an 
extract whereof will be given below] is transcribed from the 
report as published by the order of Parliament ; and a comma is 
there inserted after the words ' versus Septentrionern', where 
first mentioned ; which makes the passage read as it has here- 
tofore always been read. It must have been so placed by.the 
compositor of the Parliamentary Press. The commissioners- 
clearly intended that the comma should be placed before and 
not after ' versus Septentrionern', and it must be so understood 
by the reader. 

" Whether this emendation, which is the great discovery of 
the commissioners, be admissible, is left to the decision of crit- 
ical scholars. My business is with the reasoning of the report ; 
and the reason assigned for the emendation is not sufficient." 
— p. 140. 

We will now stop a moment for the sake of furnishing 
the important sentence of the grant, about which there is so 
much question. It runs thus in most classical Latin ; 

"Omnes et singulas terras Continentis, ac insulas situatas et 
jacentes in America intra caput seu promontorium communiter 
Cap de Sable appelat. Jacen. prope latitudinem quadraginta 
trium graduum aut ed circd ab equinoctiali lined versus Septentri- 
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onern, a quo promontorio versus littus maris tenden. ad occidentem 
ad stationem, &c." 

We now recur to Mr. Gallatin, who goes on to remark ; 

"The word north, applied to the latitude of any country, 
known to be situated north of the equator, though superfluous, 
is perpetually used, and it is thus used several times in the 
Treaty (to the forty fifth degree of north latitude). Everybody 
knows that the latitude, whether north or south, is always 
counted from the equator. The words ' ab equinoctiali linea,' 
in the grant, are equally superfluous, and they correspond with 
the words in the Treaty, ' in latitude of thirty-one degrees 
north of the equator.' 

" The object of the emendation cannot have been to connect 
the words ' versus Septentrionem ' with the words ' ad occi- 
dentem ' of the next sentence. For if the union of the two 
were necessary in order to express the northwest, it would fol- 
low, that ' versus Septentrionem ' alone was not sufficient for that 
purpose. But the true object of the emendation was to detach 
those words from the first sentence, where, being applied to 
latitude from the Equator, they must necessarily mean due 
north. And the commissioners call the tracing on maps of a 
due north line from the source of the St. Croix to the St. Law- 
rence, an erroneous construction of the expression towards the 
north. 

" But those words mean a line which inclines more to the 
north than to the east, or the west, and thev necessarily em- 
brace a due north line. Under the broadest legitimate construc- 
tion, it cannot vary more than from due northeast to due 
northwest. The American translation quoted in the preced- 
ing passage of the report, is undoubtedly incorrect in substitut- 
ing the word north for towards the North, fyc." — p. 141. 

Now this American translation, here alluded to, is not the 
one prepared under the authority of the Government of the 
United States, and included in one of the statements submit- 
ted to the King of Holland, but is one made for and added to 
a report of a committee of the Legislature of the State of 
Maine in 1828. Notwithstanding these facts, Her Majesty's 
Commissioners have seized upon the accidental circumstance 
of a republication of that report and the accompanying papers, 
by the order and for the information of the Congress of the 
United States, as an excuse for calling it an official transla- 
tion. And this presents an opportunity for an insinuation, 
which, in view of the fact, that the truly official translation 
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must have been lying before them at the time the Commis- 
sioners made it, deserves an epithet stronger than we choose 
to apply. The insinuation is, that the inaccuracies complained 
of, were committed with the deliberate design to prejudice 
the British claims. 

But what are the errors of this translation that they should 
deserve to be regarded as wilfully made ? There are two ; 
the first, that " versus Septentrionem " is rendered by " to 
the north " instead of " towards the north." And with all 
due respect to Mr. Gallatin, we do not consider this any very 
great mistake, particularly as the same words that appear in 
the Appendix, " to the north," are translated in the body of 
the report itself " northward ", which we take to be the pre- 
cise meaning. At any rate, the variation in the two places 
will exonerate the makers of the Report from any deliberate 
intention to misrepresent. And so far the suspicions of the 
Commissioners are groundless. The other error is, that " prox- 
imam navium stationem " is called " the first bay " instead 
of " the nearest road," and we greatly regret to perceive that 
Mr. Gallatin has at all countenanced this most preposterous 
objection ; particularly as he has noticed Mr. Featherston- 
haugh's own translation of the grant a few words above, where 
it is clear, that the very same term of " statio navium " is ap- 
plied as in the original to the place " vulgo Sanctmaries Bay'", 
and hence that the terms are here used in the grant itself as 
equivalent. In point of fact, bay is, as applied to any part of 
the River St. Lawrence, a more proper word than road, if 
we take as authority the definition made by Dr. Johnson of 
the two words, or the illustration which he adduces from 
Sandys ; 

" About the islands are many roads, but only one harbour." 

As to the difference between the words " first " and " near- 
est," if that is to be the basis for a charge of unfairness in 
translation, we must leave it to such wonderful critics as 
Her Majesty's Commissioners, to point it out more clearly 
hereafter than they have yet done, before we trouble our- 
selves to make any defence. 

And after all, this translation which turns out not to be so 
bad as is pretended, was not the official translation, and Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh knew that it was not. Mr. Gallatin, as 
minister of the United States, had incorporated in his second 
statement a translation which deserved that title, because it 
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made a part of the argument submitted to the King of the 
Netherlands on behalf of the United States. But unfortu- 
nately for the purposes of the gentleman, that translation cor- 
responded too nearly with his own to enable him to make any 
unworthy use of it, so he went out of his way to find another. 
He quotes too freely from the pages of that statement to be 
able to deny that he has read it. 

By this time our readers may be apt to inquire, what is the 
purpose of all this quotation from the old defunct grant to Sir 
William Alexander. It is nothing more nor less than to 
justify Mr. Featherstonhaugh in marking out upon his map 
a line " versus Septentrionem " which goes two degrees of 
longitude " versus occidentem," whilst it makes less than one 
degree of latitude "towards the north." This is certainly a 
very free translation of the term, and comes with a very bad 
grace from one who ventures to insinuate against the Gov- 
ernment of a foreign nation the perpetration of a wilful mis- 
translation with the design " greatly to prejudice the British 
claims." If the navigators of Great Britain were to adopt 
the singular method of understanding the points of the com- 
pass thus laid down, we doubt whether their country would 
be great gainers by their skill. 

We utterly deny the right of the Commissioners to put any 
such forcible construction upon the Latin of this grant, as 
they have attempted. We deny their right to suggest any 
line like the one marked upon their map, as coming within the 
limits even of their own violent construction ; and lastly, we 
deny, that in any possible event, the simple words of the 
Treaty of 1783 can be made to depend for their meaning 
upon that grant. 

So much for the grand discovery of the Report. Subor- 
dinate to that are two or three others, which would be amus- 
ing, if they were not connected with a topic of so much 
importance to the peace of nations. One of them consists 
in a grave presentation of an old map of New France, or Can- 
ada, made by one Coronelli in the year 1689, and of another 
republished at Paris, by de Lisle, in 1783, from an old plate 
first published eighty years before, as evidence of the fact, 
that the same understanding was had of the limits of Nova 
Scotia, by the French, that is now entertained by Her 
Majesty's Commissioners. It was, to be sure, a most accu- 
rate understanding of the configuration of the country, as any 
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person may readily satisfy himself by a glance at the copies 
which accompany the Report, provided that even these are 
correctly given. In one of them, Nova Scotia, in the other 
New Hampshire figures, in the place where Maine is now 
usually put. And New England is set down as a very small 
affair, much smaller than New Hampshire in one map, and 
wholly distinct from it, whilst it is bounded in the other by a 
river, called the Pentagonet, the old name for the Penobscot, 
which is put where the Kennebec is ordinarily found, and by 
Nova Scotia, which runs even west of that river on the north. 
Such are the marvellous discoveries of the Queen's officers, 
which are entirely to overturn the American position. Such 
is the singular evidence of acquaintance with the boundaries 
of the United States, which is to overrule the authority of 
the negotiators of the Treaty of 1783. We can assure the 
gentlemen, that these negotiators did not prove themselves so 
very unskilful and ignorant in that business as to justify the 
supposition, that they would not have laughed to scorn the 
very idea of such guides as these in the description of their 
national boundaries. 

But there is another little discovery made by the Commis- 
sioner in this department of maps, which makes too good a 
story to be lost. We will give Mr. Gallatin's account of it, 
as follows ; 

" It had heretofore been contended, on the part of Great Brit- 
ain, that the boundary described in the treaty of 1783, was iden- 
tic with, and suggested by the height of land mentioned by Pow- 
nall, as that in which the Kennebec, the Penobscot, and the St. 
Croix had their sources. The same assertion is repeated in the 
Report, and the same reasons assigned for it. But the former 
agents of the British Government had denied the identity of 
the treaty boundary with that designated by the Proclamation 
of 1763. That identity is now admitted in the report ; and a 
curious and novel inference is drawn, viz. that the descrip- 
tion of the southern boundary of the Province of Quebec, 
in the Royal Proclamation of 1763, was derived from the 
information in the map published by Evans, in 1755, although 
the eastern portion of that map, as republished by Pownall in 
1776, belongs to him, and not to Evans ; and that the descrip- 
tions contained in the Proclamation of 1763 are a mere echo of 
the information produced by the explorations of Governor 
Pownall ; which information was for the first time published, 
together with his map, in the year 1776, by Governor Pow- 
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nail. This anticipating echo is all that belongs exclusively to 
the report." — p. 146. 

But, fearing lest this might not be intelligible enough, Mr. 
Gallatin returns to the subject in another place. 

" The British Commissioners affirm ' that the height of land 
described by Evans and Pownall in 1755, extended to the east- 
ern branches of the Penobscot,' and 'that the description of 
the southern boundary of the Province of Quebec, in the Roy- 
al Proclamation of 1763, was derived from the information pub- 
lished by Evans, the highlands there spoken of being identical 
with the height of land laid down in Evans's map. 

" They clearly quote Evans's map of 1755, without having 
seen it ; though they might have found a reprint of it in Jef- 
fery's Atlas, No. 18. It is entitled 'A map of the Middle British 
Colonies in America, viz., Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island.' It does not embrace a single foot of the height of 
land in question, and does not approach it. The Connecticut 
river is not delineated on it further north than a few miles 
north of the 43d degree of latitude, or about 140 miles south 
of the sources of that river. All north of that latitude, (43° 
10',) and east of the Hudson and of Lake Champlain, is a blank 
on that map ; and the name ' height of land ' is nowhere used 
in it."— p. 162. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners have overlooked the fact, 
that Pownall's eastern portion, which they refer to, was 
added to the map of Evans twenty years after the publi- 
cation of the latter. Unluckily for them, it sweeps away 
their position entirely, and not without betraying the general 
character of all their argument. The web is made of the 
same woof throughout, although it may be that only here 
and there a great and undeniable rent will show its texture. 

But what shall we say to the partial suppressions in some of 
the extracts quoted, and.to the perverted arrangement of others, 
so as to deduce a meaning which they would not naturally 
bear ? What, to the quotation of an argument from the Amer- 
ican statement of their claims as an admission against them- 
selves, with recourse to the singular expedient of omitting the 
last sentence of it, which completely rebuts the point of the 
objection ? This is much the same thing with quoting from a 
book the statement of an antagonist position, and neglecting 
to take the least notice of the subsequent paragraph, which 
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overthrows it. Is this the manner, we would ask, in which 
nations, strong in the confidence of justice in their cause, 
naturally proceed ? Is it like the far-famed and much boast- 
ed honor of Great Britain, to sanction a resort to such mis- 
erable petty shifts and evasions ? We think not. We trust, 
that they have not yet become so fixed in their determination 
to gain a communication between their provinces, as to resolve 
upon acquiring it by such dishonest pretences. But if they 
have, if the moral principles of Her Majesty's ministers are 
not fixed enough to resist the temptation held out, we trust 
that the details of the negotiation hereafter to "be carried on 
will establish in the clearest light, upon our side, the true na- 
ture of the position which they are driven to occupy in order 
to sustain it. 

We regret that our limits will not admit, at this time, of 
our going very fully into the evidence of the misrepresenta- 
tions alluded to, consistently with some degree of attention to 
other very interesting branches of the subject. They are 
distinctly set forth by Mr. Gallatin, to whose book we must 
refer our readers for further information, if they desire it. 
Our present purpose is to consider how far the arguments of 
Her Majesty's Commissioners, drawn from supposed admis- 
sions against our claims made by American agents during the 
controversy, are entitled to any weight. 

One very strong objection to the whole British position, 
appears to us to be, the tendency constantly manifested by its 
supporters to go into matters which have only a secondary 
connexion with the real question at issue. Here is a plain 
provision of a treaty. There cannot be a doubt about its 
real meaning. The British say it cannot be executed accord- 
ing to that meaning. Very well. That is a point to be es- 
tablished by reference to facts in geography, susceptible of no 
misapprehension. It cannot be established by the chance 
admission of this or that American, who had no more mate- 
rials upon which to form an opinion than the British them- 
selves. Let us now take an example of the nature of this 
sort of authority, and judge from it what is its substantial value 
in argument. The object of Her Majesty's Commissioners 
was to prove, that the State of Massachusetts had, in the year 
1792, so understood the terms of the treaty, as, in a grant 
made by her in that year, expressly to limit the extent of her 
territory within the country watered by the branches of the 
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Penobscot. Hence they pretend, that the State then ad- 
mitted the highlands of the treaty to be very far south of the 
position, which is now assumed by the United States as the 
true one. But let us quote from the Report itself. 

" That this was admitted by the Government of the State of 
Massachusetts in 1792, before the separation of Maine from 
that State, is proved by a contract entered into by that State, 
with Jackson and Flint, for the sale of a tract of land bounded 
to the east, by the St. Croix River, the tract being thus de- 
scribed ; 

" ' Westerly, by a line on the east side of the great eastern 
branch of Penobscot River, at the distance of six miles there- 
from ; 

" ' Easterly, by the River Scoodiac, (the St. Croix,) and a 
line extending northerly from the source thereof to the high- 
lands ; and 

" ' Northerly, by the highlands, or by the line described, in 
the Treaty of Peace between the United States and His Bri- 
tannic Majesty.' 

" The western bounds of this grant are here covenanted to 
be formed by a line six miles distant from the eastern branch 
of Penobscot River, which line would run, by a just con- 
struction of the contract, to the source of that eastern branch, 
and no further. The northern limits were to be formed by 
the highlands of the Treaty of 1783, and the eastern bounds 
by the River St. Croix, and a north line running to the high- 
lands. This method of description is a mere paraphrase of 
the boundary description of the treaty ; and the inference is 
clear, that the parties conceived the eastern branch of the Penob- 
scot to take its rise in those highlands. This is further proved 
in Greenleaf's Map of Maine in 1815, which was considered 
authority at that time, and the improved editions of which are 
the best authority in the United States up to the present day. 
On that map the boundary line itself of the grant to Jackson 
and Flint is laid down six miles from the eastern branch of the 
Penobscot, and the point of departure of that line is taken from 
that part of the eastern branch, which is opposite to the most 
western waters of the St. Croix. The line then continues to 
the source of the said eastern branch, where it stops, and where, 
unquestionably, the parties at that time conceived the high- 
lands to be. Mr. Greenleaf, in his ' Statistical View of the 
District of Maine,' published in 1816, further confirms this to 
have been the general understanding at that day, by describ- 
ing the highest points of land between the Atlantic and the St. 
Lawrence, as contained in a tract of country running northeast- 
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erly between the sources of the Du Loup, a branch of the 
Chaudiere, and the east branch of the Penobscot." — p. 24. 

It happened that Mr. Greenleaf made a mistake in his map. 
That is all the basis there is to the argument. Mr. Gallatin 
tells the rest of the story. 

"The plan of the survey may at any time hereafter be pro- 
duced by the United States. It was executed in the years 
1793 and 1794, and contains 2,943,133 acres. Its eastern 
boundary extends from the Scoodiac Lakes, one hundred and 
fifty-two miles magnetic north, crossing the St. John above its 
junction with the Madawaska, and extending about fifteen miles 
beyond it. There the surveyors, having mistaken tributary 
streams of the Madawaska for rivers emptying into the St. Law- 
rence, turned to the west along highlands which, owing to that 
mistake, they supposed to be the highlands of the treaty. The 
western boundary of the tract is, from its northern extremity to 
the sources of the Penobscot, for 83 miles parallel to the east- 
ern boundary, crossing the St. John, the Miguash, and the Res- 
took, near its source. Further south that western boundary is 
parallel to the eastern branch of the Penobscot, and terminates 
at the Passadumkeag." — p. 147. 

Now we happen, within a few weeks, to have seen the 
survey of this grant, which is upon record in the office of the 
land agent of Massachusetts. Upon that survey the north 
line runs along within twenty-five miles of the St. Lawrence. 
So that if those purchasers, Messrs. Jaeksofl and Flint, had 
been able to fulfil their engagements to the State under their 
contract, Massachusetts would have been called in before this 
time as warrantor, to make good the title to a large portion of 
the territory, which the British now dispute. If, therefore, 
this is any authority at all as to the construction put in 1792 
by the State of Massachusetts upon the words of the treaty, 
it goes directly against the position taken by the Commission- 
ers. But we are not, on our part, disposed to rely upon this 
species of testimony. The treaty is as open to us as it ever 
has been to those who have preceded us. Its provisions are 
not difficult to understand or to apply. Let the two countries 
proceed in the only way that they can, in order to acquire 
the necessary information. Let them trace the sources of 
all the streams that flow into the St. Lawrence, and from 
thence proceed to find the upper sources of the Atlantic 
rivers. Upon that intermediate space described between 
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these limits is the boundary of the Treaty of 1783, be it high 
or low. If it has not yet been found, it is only because it has 
not been sought for with the perseverance necessary to ex- 
plore so wild a country, and not at all because it is not 
there. 

But the Commissioners, not satisfied with their fruitless 
attempt to involve the State of Massachusetts in an incon- 
sistency, have undertaken to direct an argumentum ad homi- 
nem against Mr. Gallatin himself. It appears that that gen- 
tleman, very incautiously, as we think, in a confidential letter 
written while he was acting as one of the Ministers Plenipoten- 
tiary to negotiate the Treaty of Ghent, to the Secretary of 
State, did express an opinion that Massachusetts had no claim to 
land north of 45° to the eastward of the Penobscot. This was 
an opinion casually thrown out in a letter not intended for pub- 
lication, and based upon information now admitted by the au- 
thor himself to have been insufficient and erroneous. The 
practice, peculiar to the United States, of making public all 
the papers connected with a negotiation, not long after it is 
over, is one calculated very much to embarrass those who 
act under instructions from the Government, as well as that 
Government itself. It furnishes foreign nations with oppor- 
tunities to adapt their tone to the doctrines which they find 
laid down in these private papers, and thus to endeavour 
to bring on a contradiction, and, through that, a charge of in- 
consistency. It is like playing at cards with the opportunity 
of seeing the hand of an opponent, without disclosing your 
own. We know not that any remedy can be provided for the 
inconvenience. The only useful result will be, to inspire all 
Government officers with a proper degree of caution not to 
hazard opinions without full examination of the grounds upon 
which they are made up, and also to apprize them, that the 
word " confidential " at the head of a paper can only signi- 
fy, in a few years, what may be read by all the world. For 
the rest, we do not perceive that this opinion of Mr. Gallatin's 
is entitled to any weight in a discussion like this. He has 
nobly redeemed it since, by presenting not an opinion, but an 
argument, based upon a full and complete examination of the 
evidence, the soundness of which, in our firm belief, it is not 
possible for human ingenuity to disturb. The British may 
make the most they can of the one, if they will only give 
America the full benefit of the other. 
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On the whole, when we consider the sort of education our 
public men have had to prepare them for the management 
of great controversies, it is wonderful that the negotiations 
which have been carried on with foreign nations, should have 
been so generally successful as they have been. In the 
United States, the very idea of fitting one's self to become 
a statesman is absurd, because such is the precarious nature 
of popular favor, no man can beforehand entertain any rea- 
sonable certainty, that after he has prepared himself he will 
be supported by it. The independence of all necessity to 
earn a livelihood, without which such fitting cannot be car- 
ried far, constitutes a serious drawback upon success, inas- 
much as it dissolves the strongest bond by which the mem- 
bers of the community are held in sympathy. The self-made 
men, that is, individuals who have by their own meritorious 
exertions raised themselves from a condition of poverty and 
destitution to great consideration among their fellows, will 
always be the most likely persons to enjoy the honors which 
the country has to give. Yet, by the necessity of wasting 
their early years in the struggle for mere subsistence, they 
are all their lives exposed to feel the deficiency of cultiva- 
tion, which those years well spent only can supply. It is 
therefore not at all surprising, that errors should sometimes 
be committed, or rather it is surprising that no more should 
have been committed, in the direction of our foreign policy, 
than have been thus far. Almost all those of which we have 
any knowledge, have been caused by insufficient information, 
and perhaps an unwillingness to assume the labor of inves- 
tigation. If we were not afraid of subjecting ourselves to a 
charge of partisanship, we might adduce abundant evidence 
of the injurious effects of these errors during the first half of 
the administration of President Jackson. The time has not 
yet arrived to show all of them to the country in their naked 
simplicity. But one of them which was committed by a 
gentleman of distinguished character, the late Mr. Edward 
Livingston, has had too serious a connexion with the subject 
in hand to permit our passing that over in the same silence 
that will cover the rest. Mr. Gallatin alludes to it in this 
manner. 

" The fact, that the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
did lay before the Parliament of Great Britain the report of 
the late Commissioners, affords strong evidence, that that dis- 
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tinguished statesman, amidst his more important and over- 
whelming avocations, had not found time thoroughly to inves- 
tigate the merits of the case, and to judge for himself. This 
is not at all surprising. I could quote the instance of an in- 
telligent and enlightened Secretary of State of the United 
States, much less burdened with official duties than a British 
Minister, who, on this very question, did, subsequent to the 
award, propose to substitute for the due north line, another, 
which would have given to Great Britain the greater part, if 
not the whole of the disputed territory. Why the proposal 
was made, and why it was not at once accepted, cannot be 
otherwise accounted for, so far at least as regards the offer, 
than by a complete ignorance of the whole subject." — Pref- 
ace, p. 9. 

We are afraid that this cause is but too truly assigned for 
much of the erroneous management, which it has been the lot 
of the interests of Maine to endure, for some years past, at 
the hands of the General Government. It is, however, but due 
to the memory of Mr. Livingston to add, that he was not the 
originator of the proposition of a northwest line, which would 
have exactly fallen in with the argument of Mr. Featherston- 
haugh, in the Report now under consideration. The sugges- 
tion was President Jackson's, and was declared to be based 
upon a local habit of surveying in the western country, which 
was not quite so safe a guide in the management of national 
questions, as a profound knowledge of the history of the coun- 
tries connected with the dispute, and an investigation into the 
documentary evidence of title, might have been. We are not, 
however, aware of the existence of a single letter by Mr. Liv- 
ingston, in the course of his correspondence with the British 
Minister upon this subject, which will do him credit with 
posterity, and which has not weakened the position of the 
United States in the negotiation. We have already in a for- 
mer article* explained the character of his proceedings so 
fully, that they need not be further dwelt upon at this time. 
The letters of Mr. Forsyth, whilst Secretary of State, are 
not open to the same kind of objection. If there has been 
no progress made by him to a settlement of the difficulty, at 
least there has been no appearance of surrender on our side, 
of the points in dispute. The issue, which bid fair at one 
moment to be entirely overlooked, has been again established 

* North American Review, Vol. XLIII. pp. 413 et seq. 
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by him upon its ancient footing, from which it is now to be 
hoped that the government will never again recede, unless 
with the full concurrence of the State of Maine, and of the 
Union. 

It is perfectly well known to our readers that the survey 
made by order of Her Majesty's ministry, which has. been 
the means of ushering to the world the report of Mr. Feath- 
erstonhaugh, incited the Government of the United Stafes to 
organize a commission of survey on our part. Circumstances 
not yet entirely explained, caused so great a delay in proceed- 
ing upon it last season, that little or no satisfactory information 
has thus far been gained. The Commissioner charged with 
the duty of tracing the due north line from the monument at 
the source of the St. Croix, was unable to reach the ground 
until the middle of September, and he was early prevented 
from a prosecution of the work by the setting in of winter. 
Nor were the other two gentlemen who started earlier upon 
their portion of the duty, which was to trace the dividing high- 
lands, much more successful in accomplishing it than Major 
Grahame. The partial report which has been submitted by 
them and furnished to both Houses of Congress, contains little 
more than an account of the privations they underwent. There 
is enough, however, to prove the difficulty of access to the 
region in dispute, by reason of its wild condition, and indirectly 
somewhat to shake the credit to be placed in the maps and 
statements of their immediate predecessors. We earnestly 
hope that the survey will be persevered in, until the doubt, 
that now hangs over the character of this territory, shall be 
entirely dispelled, and the United States enabled to specify 
with perfect geographical distinctness that boundary which di- 
vides from each other the rivers referred to in the Treaty ; — 
a boundary which does not the less exist, because it has thus 
far remained buried in the wilderness. 

It is idle to pretend, that the line found by Mr. Featherston- 
haugh is that boundary. It is nothing but a range of high- 
lands or mountains which runs through the territory in dis- 
pute. It divides the tributaries of one river (the Penobscot) 
that flows into the Atlantic, from those of another river (the 
St. John), that flows into the same through the Bay of Fundy, 
neither of which rivers has the remotest connexion with the 
rivers that fall into the St. Lawrence ; and all of which, it is 
manifest by a single glance at any map, are restrained by a 
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barrier impassable to them from ever mingling their waters 
with those of that stream. How, under these circumstances, 
the commissioners can affirm, as they do at the close of their 
Report, that they " have found a Line of Highlands, agree- 
ing with the language of the 2nd article of the Treaty of 
1783, extending from the northwesternmost head of the Con- 
necticut River to the sources of the Chaudiere, and passing 
from thence, in a northeasterly direction, South of the Roos- 
tuc, to the Bay of Chaleurs,"" must be matter of profound 
astonishment to every person who takes the trouble to com- 
pare them. Whatever may be the opinion entertained in 
England, of one thing we are sure, that no American ever 
should, nor do we believe one ever will concede, that the state- 
ment is true. It is to be hoped, that Her Majesty's minis- 
ters will not seek to rest their position upon any portion of 
this Report ; but if they should, we trust that our Govern- 
ment will have spirit enough peremptorily to refuse to pro- 
ceed upon any such basis. 

It is generally understood, that little or no progress has 
been made in the negotiation for several years past. The 
late President declined to avail himself of the opportunity 
presented by the action of Congress authorizing him to send 
a special minister with extraordinary powers, and persisted 
in conducting the affair in the ordinary channels. Of the 
reasons which prevailed with him to take this course, we are 
uninformed. We are nevertheless bound to believe that he 
had strong ones. But the effect was unfavorable, in so far as 
it gave an impression abroad, that the Government and peo- 
ple of the United States were not sensible of inconvenience 
from delay. There was no such insensibility at that time, 
either in Maine or in Massachusetts ; and there is none such 
now. The feeling of insecurity in regard to our peaceful re- 
lations with Great Britain, is more widely entertained in those 
States than people are generally aware of. It will continue 
to prevail as long as this question remains open. It has some 
effect upon almost all the transactions in our eastern commer- 
cial cities. This is made strikingly perceptible, whenever in- 
telligence of any movement within the limits of the disputed 
territory is received. We earnestly hope that a stop will 
soon be put to it ; and we trust that the coming in of a new 
administration of the General Government will be the signal 
for a strong and final effort to set the question at rest for 
ever. 
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It is also understood that the tenacity, with which the 
British Government clings to the right of possessing this tract 
of land, is mainly owing to the fact, that a road to connect 
the British provinces of New Brunswick and Canada must 
run through it, and that, in a military point of view, such a 
communication is indispensable to the protection of them 
both. We shall not now inquire how far it is to be suppos- 
ed we ought to go in conceding what, after all, is sought by 
the British as a security against ourselves ; nor yet, whether 
the mode in which the claim has been presented to our con- 
sideration has always been consistent or courteous. In the 
latter particular there have been faults on both sides. Noth- 
ing can well be in worse taste, and more really disadvanta- 
geous to our cause, than the vaporing declamation and bombas- 
tic braggadocio which has sometimes issued from our public 
men, when treating the subject. The government of Great 
Britain rests too strongly in the consciousness of its power, 
to be much disturbed by big words. Nothing avails with it 
so much as a determination, resolutely, decidedly, but mod- 
erately expressed ; — a determination which, as it seeks not 
to intimidate, will also never be relaxed by intimidation. 
This will furnish a better reliance, than all the small artillery 
which Governors' messages, Legislative resolutions, and Con- 
gressional speeches can supply. The main use of these is 
to give indications of the unanimity of popular sentiment 
throughout the Union ; and even here their effect will be 
somewhat in the ratio of their abstinence from all unsuitable 
violence. 

The idea has been suggested of the possibility of settling 
this long standing difficulty by reference to a new arbitration. 
The great obstacle to it is to be found in the selection of a 
suitable arbiter. The influence of Great Britain in Europe 
is so great, that scarcely any sovereign can be said to be per- 
fectly independent of it. Some might not incline to assume 
an umpirage ; others would be found scarcely acceptable to 
us. The state of Europe is such, that very few Govern- 
ments are likely to desire any addition to the causes for mu- 
tual jealousy and distrust which already prevail among them. 
Yet, notwithstanding all these difficulties, if a suitable arbiter 
can be found, who is willing to assume the labor of investi- 
gating the question, and the two governments, of Great Bri- 
tain and of the United States, persist in their decision not to 
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move an inch forward to a compromise, we know of no 
peaceful alternative, other than to submit the question a sec- 
ond time. Should such a result take place, we beg leave to 
suggest the expediency of. previously agreeing upon two 
points ; the first, that the arbiter be properly apprized be- 
forehand, how far his decision may go, and yet continue 
binding upon the parties ; the second, that neither party 
shall have any excuse whatever for a refusal to enforce the 
decree. We think the failure of a second umpirage after the 
manner of the first, can be attended with nothing short of a 
state of hostility between the two countries ; and however 
strongly we may feel in regard to the right of this controver- 
sy, we are not yet prepared to say that it is in itself a justifi- 
cation for war. Nothing but the conviction, that Great Britain 
is wholly and utterly uncompromising, would bring us to that 
point. We do not yet entertain such a conviction. We 
hope better things, — we believe in better things ; and we 
trust that a revival of the negotiation at this moment of re- 
pose from our usual domestic strife, under new auspices, and 
with extraordinary energy, will have the effect of awakening 
Her Majesty's ministers more thoroughly than they have 
ever yet been awakened, to the expediency of mastering the 
details of the question, and then coming to terms. Thus 
would be removed a fruitful source of bitterness, and a great 
step would be made towards the establishment of a better 
understanding upon other subjects, which now threaten to 
disturb the harmony that ought to prevail between the kin- 
dred nations. 



Art. VIII. — A Year's Life. By James Russell 
Lowell. Boston: C. C. Little and J. Brown. 1841. 
16mo. pp. viii, 182. 

This little volume abounds with proofs of unquestionable 
poetical talent, sufficiently so to make us hope well of the 
author's literary progress, in spite of the defects with which 
nearly every page is more or less alloyed. 

Mr. Lowell, poetically speaking, is the child of his age, 
belonging to that class of poets in whom the imaginative and 



